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WHAT HUMANE 


aad WORKERS ARE DOING 


The Rockland Humane Society has started a 
Travelling Library of books bearing upon the 
humane treatment of animals, to be circulated 


among the various schools in town, that the teach- 
ers may read understandingly to the pupils from 
them, and thus help to inculcate in the young 
that kindly feeling toward the dumb animal crea- 
tion that our organizations are all striving to foster. 
As far as I know there is no humane society that 
has done such a work as this, and other societies 
would do well to copy it. 


It would be a deed of very great kindness on 
the part of Carnegie if he would give to a 
few humane societies a thousand dollars with 
which to buy humane books, suited for children 
and their elders, to use in connection with their 
work. The Boston Animal Rescue League would 
be delighted with such a gift. The League has.a 
library of about fifty volumes, but the boys of the 
Kindness Club, taking out these books from week 
to week, are always greatly pleased when new 
books are added to the library. 


The following letter, which was most gratifying 
to the editor of this magazine, belongs in this de- 
partment as a record of humane work: 

Fiat River, Mo. 

My pear Mrs. SmitH:— Once more I am 
taxing your patience with a long letter. But I 
have the feeling as though I must tell you of my 
success in the humane line, all resulting from one 
little copy of your Fourfooted Friends, which 
first inspired me to do something. 

I have now fully organized eight Bands of 
Mercy, with three hundred members. The teachers 
have the meetings Friday after recess, and are the 
respective presidents of the respective societies. 
At your own suggestion we have given the 
bands the ‘name of Kindness Club, really 
Flat River Kindness Club. I have gone there 
every week to be present and to talk to them, and 
have found the children sweet and responsive. 
This summer we intend to continue the work 


under my own supervision, as most of the teachers 
will be absent. 

I have collected $100, which is to buy a little 
library of humane books, so that the children can 
take the books home and thus influence the parents. 
I have a great deal to thank you for because of 
your first sympathetic, encouraging letters, and I 
do thank you again most heartily. 

I want to ask you whether you would insert a 
little word in your paper merely saying that eight 
Bands of Mercy had been formed with a mem- 
bership of three hundred in a southeast Missouri 
mining town, in the lead belt of Missouri, all 
doing good work, and that it sounded encouraging 
to hear that humane work had penetrated that 
district. I thought this would highly please those 
little mining children that have your paper to 
read this. Will you do it? 

I was out at the Fair in St. Louis the other day, 
just for the day, and went in to ‘‘ Jerusalem ”’ on 
the Pike. You may be sure we did not remain 
long. They have camels and little donkeys for 
everybody (hundreds, I presume, in a day) to 
ride on. The condition of these animals is piti- 
able in the extreme. Both the camels and the 
donkeys have great raw spots on them every- 
where and are in a very weakened, miserable 
state. When they refuse to go they are con- 
stantly goaded on by sticks being thrust into them 
—in the raw spots — and, think of it, always at the 
animal’s most tender spot, under the tail. Pardon 
my speaking of it, but it was horribly distress- 
ing. 

I have reported it to the Humane Society in 
St. Louis. 

Perhaps you would also put it in your paper. 
—B. B. 


I will add to this letter that the same cruelty in 
regard to donkeys and camels was carried on all 
through the exposition at Buffalo, and the remon- 
strances made against it by humane persons seemed 
to have no effect. If no one would patronize 
such cruel exhibitions they would soon be given 
up. If every one who hears of this will enter a 
protest to the managers of the Fair something may 
be done even now to remedy this evil. Of what 
possible use is a World’s Fair unless it presents 
the best and most encouraging exhibitions as illus- 
trations of the world’s progress?—A, H.5. 
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STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


Usefulness of the Cat 

Cats are so useful that if they were not so numer- 
ous they would be highly prized. Could the world 
be minus cats for one year even, what a vast differ- 
ence it would make in the treatment of these ill- 
treated animals when they were restored to us. 
There are over three hundred cats employed by 
the United States Government, and the good they 
do in protecting mail bags from rats can hardly be 
realized. Thousands of cats are regularly depended 
upon to protect the property of large business 
houses from rats, those destroyers whose work is 
far more cunning and certain than that of profes- 
sional burglars, yet cats, like horses, are often 
made use of as machines, only given less thought 
and less care. 


Intelligence of Cats 

Those who deny that the cat is an intelligent ani- 
mal show their ignorance. Cats have demon- 
strated in many ways that they possess intelligence 
to a considerable degree. Mrs. J. Amory Codman 
once had a cat who sat up to the table in a high 
chair and took his food politely from a plate placed 
in front of him.. Usually he was served first, but 
one day Mrs. Codman forgot and other members 
of the family were served before him. This omis- 
sion so offended him that he raised his paw and 
struck Mrs. Codman a gentle blow on her cheek as 
a reminder that he had been neglected. 

Another cat who has been much _ indulged 
will not allow his mistress to lie late in bed, but 
when the hour for arising comes, if she does not 
heed it, he goes to her bed, gets underneath it and 
rattles the springs. If this fails he has found out 
an infallible remedy for laziness. He goes out in 
the hall, just without the door of the bedroom, and 
begins to scratch the wall paper, which brings his 
mistress up and out of her room in hot haste, 
doubtless greatly to his delight. 


In a certain old-fashioned house there are door 
latches, and Dolly, the cat, soon learned how to open 
doors for herself, though she never troubled her- 
self about closingthem. Visitors to this house used 
to be greatly startled by hearing a rattle at the door 


and seeing it fly open, a good-sized gray and white 
cat swinging in, suspended by one paw that was 
clinging to the latch. This same cat was a great 
hunter of snakes, and it was no uncommon thing to 
see a garden snake wriggling along the edge of the 
carpet, or the head of a snake just visible from the 
corner of arug. One day a member of the family 
was astonished and amused at the sight of Dolly, 
who was walking very sedately and calmly up the 
driveway, her head completely encircled by a gar- 
den snake that was wound around it like a ribbon, 
flattening both her ears to her head. She was 
holding the snake very gently in her mouth and 
seemed to enjoy the situation. Dolly never hurt 
the snakes and seemed to catch them purely for the 
pleasure of the chase. 


The Egyptian Gazette tells the following story, 
which seems remarkable, but was given for a fact : 

‘sA native woman living in old Cairo was enter- 
ing her house when, to her great terror, she per- 
ceived a snake of formidable dimensions, which 
had taken possession of the hearth during the wo- 
man’s absence. The woman fled, leaving the door 
open. Her cat then appeared on the scene, entered, 
saw the cobra, put up its back and tail, spat and 
otherwise manifested its hostility and in turn went 
out. A few minutes afterward it returned in com- 
pany with a second cat. After a similar exhibition 
both went out and returned with a third, and simi- 
larly went away, returning finally with a fourth. 
Considering that sufficient force had been recruited 
to kill the snake, the four at once fell on the reptile, 
and after a short but fierce struggle the latter was 
literally torn to pieces.” 


Another snake story given for a fact was that a 
man who had to go into the forest to live for a time 
took his pet cat with him and was awakened one 
night by her growls. He found her standing on 
his chest, bristling with fury and just ready to 
spring at a poisonous snake that was about to get 
on his bed, perhaps for warmth, perhaps to attack 
him, but at all events kept at bay by the brave little 
cat. 


Professor R. L. Garner tells an interesting cat 
story: A certain cat was shut up in a room where 
there was a speaking-tube which he had frequently 
seen used in calling people. 
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Desiring to get out of the room and having no 
means of opening the door, he climbed upon a 
chair near the tube, erected himself upon his hind 
legs, steadied himself by placing his paws upon the 
back of the chair, placed his mouth to the tube and 
began whining and mewing into it. 

In this attitude he was found by his young mis- 
tress, who came into the room at the moment that 
he was trying to call some one to his aid. 


A Cat’s Love for Her Owner 

Pathetic stories are told of dogs that have died of 
grief when losing their master or mistress, but it 
is also true that cats have died for the same cause. 
A cat in Poughkeepsie, New York, refused to eat 
after the death of his master, and a short time after 
his loss he died, evidently of grief. 

Gordon Stables, who has written an interesting 
book on the cat, tells many stories of the in- 
telligence and affection of these animals, and among 
them gives one pathetic account of a cat that, like 
the celebrated Greyfriars Bobby, went to his 
master’s grave, dug a little bed there and lay down 
and died. 

A lady stopping at a boarding house for a few 
weeks showed kindness to a neglected cat that was 
about the place. The cat got in the habit of visit- 
ing her room and after she went away he refused 
to eat. He found an old gown that she had worn, 
and lying down on it he pined away with grief. 


Letter to the Editor 

It is often said, ‘‘cats have affection for places, 
but not for people.” My experience shows that 
this is a mistake. I have known intimately three 
The first two, Cribber and Antonius (both 
of blessed memory), each lived with me for several 
years. During these years I used to go from home 
At the first the 


cat would search the house from attic to cellar for 


cats. 


every summer for three months. 


three or four days, moaning and crying as for some 
Then she would go to the stable, stay 
there and have her meals carried there till I came 
back. Then when I did return she knew it in 
some mysterious way, by the exercise of a sense 
that few of us have. She knew I was here and 
would give me a joyful welcome. | 
But most remarkable of all sis the fact that my 
husband was here..all the time and was very fond 
of the cats; they had.a chair, at the table and 
shared the meals with him, and usually with him 


one lost. 


alone, as I was seldom present. Then again it is 
said, ‘‘they are selfish; they care only for those 
who feed them.”’ I do not feed Timothy, my pres- 
sent treasure, and he is not at all affectionate to 
those who do, or to any one in fact but to me, but 
he caresses me and has a real love for me. I talk 
with him and pet him, and wherever he is, in 
house or grounds, I have but to say, ‘‘Timothy, 
come,” and instantly he comes, making the sweet 
little sound that cats alone can make.—A. W. 


Slocum. 


"A Long Journey 


The Syracuse, New York, Herald tells a story, 
giving the names of individuals connected with the 
incidents related in which a cat that a family wished 
to get rid of was put in a bag and left under the 
seat of a train going out of Salt Lake City. The 
cat was not discovered until the train was three 
hundred. and thirty-seven miles from Salt Lake 
City, when he was loosed from the bag and put out 
of the car. 

Three weeks later Tom, as he was called, ap- 
peared in the yard of the house from which he had 
been cast out, lying on the board walk in an ex- 
hausted condition. A child there, who had been 
fond of the cat, came out to greet his old pet, and 
the cat expressed great joy, but upon the appear- 
ance of the child’s father, who had carried the cat 
away and left him to any miserable fate that might 
befall him, Tom got up and ran away. The story 
goes on to say that he has been taken into the fam- 
ily again and will be kept, if he can be prevented 
from catching chickens. 

That Tom could have found his way back over ~ 
three hundred and sixty-seven miles of mountain 
and desert land, with scattering villages and farms 
between, seems to bear the imprint of newspaper 
distortion and exaggeration, yet there is probably 
some truth about it; the cat may have travelled 
fifty miles or so, as such long journeys made by. 
cats have been authenticated. 


Remember that though an animal may not un- 
derstand every word you speak, it thoroughly 
understands from your tone of voice what sort of 
thing you are saying to it. Speak gently. The 
terror with which an angry shout or a string of 
ugly words fills an animal’s heart is as bad, if not 
worse, to him than a blow. 
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CAT BELONGING TO MRS. WALTER LANE 


Dixie’s Gratitude 


A very pretty story of a dog and a cat is told by 
the Detroit Tribune : 
Dixie was the name of a dog whose career was 
most vncommon. Some sort of distemper. had 
carried off his mother when he was but a very 
young puppy, and he was thus left alone in the 
world, deprived of his natural food and care. 
The family who owned him had almost given up 
raising him, when a tragedy in the family of a 
stray cat rebounded to his relief. This alley cat 
had located in the barn with a family of kittens, 
but one of the farm hands, who had no love for 
animals, drowned the kittens and left the mother 
cat disconsolate. 

This was the time when she discovered Dixie 


moving slowly about in a streak of sunshine try- 


ing to get some warmth. 
The mother cat was seek- 
ing her lost babies, and, 
not finding them, she took 
a strange fancy to the 
poor orphaned doggie. 
Perhaps she took the 
puppy for one of her kit- 
tens, he being similarly 
marked, for she sprang 
quickly to Dixie’s side 
and laid down beside him, 
caressing him with her 
tongue. Dixie snuggled 
close to his new foster- 
mother,- whining with 
joy, and the new relation- 
ship was established. At 
first the owner of the dog 
feared the cat might do it 
some harm, but she be- 
stowed so much care 
upon her adopted baby 
that Dixie began to im- 
prove at once and grew 
into a fine dog. 

When Dixie was about 
a year old the cat be- 
came the mother of two 
kittens, of which, strange 
to say, the dog did not 
grow jealous, but spent 
some time each day sit- 
But 


The same farm 


ting beside their box admiring them. 
danger threatened the new babies. 
hand who so heartlessly drowned the other kittens 
discovered these two and determined to. get 
So he put them into a_ basket 
and took them to a pond near by and threw 
basket, kittens and all into the water. Then, 
with what he had done, he 


But he reckoned without 


rid of them. 


quite pleased 
started for the house. 
Dixie. 


hiding place in the bushes, and, recognizing an 


The dog had witnessed the scene from a 


enemy in the man, he ran down to the bank and 
looked anxiously at the basket, now beginning to 
sink. Dixie was a fox terrier and did not like the 
water, but a stifled cry from the basket decided 
him. He leaped into the pond, swam to the 


sinking basket, grasped the handle in his mouth 
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and bravely swam to shore, managing to climb 
the bank just as the gray cat came racing fran- 
tically down to the pond in search of her children. 

Dixie clawed the cover off the basket, and the 
mother cat took one of the kittens by the back of 
the neck and started for the barn. Dixie hesi- 
tated an instant, then grasped the other kitten in 
the same way and followed. When the kittens 
were safely stowed in their bed, the gray cat tried 
to express her gratitude by rubbing against Dixie 
and purring loudly, but it seemed as though Dixie 
had only tried also to show how thankful he was 
to have a chance to show his gratitude to the 
gray cat for having saved his life when he was a 


poor, motherless puppy. 


Mother Love 


The average person does not take into consid- 
eration the love a cat has for her offspring, yet 
many authentic stories are told that show how 
strong is this love. It is nothing unusual for a 
cat to risk her life for her kittens. 

A fire broke out in a stable in Philadelphia and 
a mother cat was seen by the crowd below the 
window to bring her four kittens, one at a time, 
from the smoke and fire in the building and put 
them on the window sill. A brave and tender- 
hearted fireman raised a ladder to the spot, went 
up to the window, wrapped the whole family in 
his coat and brought them safely down, then 
carried them to a place of safety in another build- 
ing. 

Cheers and laughter it is said followed the 
man. The cheers were in order, but why the 
laughter? Would the crowd have laughed to see 
any other mother, who had risked her life to get 
her babies as far as a window, saved by the fire- 
man? 

What is there to laugh at in saving any weak 
and defenceless creature from a cruel death? 

In contrast to the brave act by this fireman 
comes a story recently brought to the Animal 
Rescue League of a woman who, upon finding 
that her cat was giving birth to kittens, put the 
cat and the newly born kittens out on the sidewalk 
in a pouring rain. This happened in Boston in 
the month of May, not far from the place where 
another woman threw a cat off the roof of a high 


house. 


Daisy Dimple 


She was only a small brown cat, but she was a 
thoroughbred and her name was Daisy Dimple 
Jones. Her strong points were her love for and 
devotion to her master and mistress, and her mater- 
nal fondness for her only offspring, who bore the 
euphonious name of Buttercup Nelson Jones. 

Now Daisy was a very staid, matronly cat with 
a due appreciation of the proprieties of life, and 
her greatest happiness, when not eating or sleep- 
ing, was to sit beside her mistress or in her mas- 
ter’s lap. One day Daisy’s mistress met with a 
slight accident. Daisy was very much worried and 
anxious about it, mewing piteously as if in great 
sympathy, rubbing her head against her mistress’s 
face and otherwise expressing tender Sympathy in 
her own way until her mistress had recovered. 

Daisy was very keen in her judgment, showing 
a great deal of wisdom and discretion in many 
ways. Certain of the friends who called upon her 
mistress were great favorites, others were not at 
all liked. 

Daisy’s great trial was her son Buttercup. Al- 
though Buttercup was a great, rollicking, good- 
natured cat, at home gentle as a lamb, very obedi- 
ent to his master and mistress, yet when he went 
abroad he was like Ishmael, with his hand against 
the world, and he only went forth to seek whom he 
might devour or have a scrap with. He was a 
great trial to his master and mistress, for the 
feared that in some of his peregrinations ie mi He 
return from battle with various scars, perhaps Site 
an ear or his tail, or even that he might lose his 
life. Daisy also shared their anxiety, often follow- 
ing her mistress to the door when she was callin 
Buttercup from some neighbor’s back yard. Often 
Daisy would go out and search for him and drive 
him home. Sometimes coaxing, and at other times 
leading him home by the ear, shenever failed to 
bring him home when she went after him. 

A neighbor had a cat who was a very large 
good-natured, but withal rather dignified feligur 
fearless, yet he would not be drawn into a fight, 
so after many attempts to prove his valor Butter- 
cup gave him up as a fighter, and in the course of 
time they became great friends. This cat, whose 
name was Tommy Taylor, had been in the habit 
of visiting a friend of his mistress who lived near 
She always had a lunch for him wheh he called. 
One day, after Tommy and Buttercup had become 
very warm friends, Tommy was seen tolling But- 
tercup to this lady’s house; upon arrival he made 
it very plain to the lady that he wanted lunch for 
two. The lady was so pleased at the sight of 
Tommy bringing his friend to lunch, that she gave 
them each a good dinner. And now they go there 
together quite often, much to the amusement of al] 
who know of the episode. Is this not a clear case 
of reasoning? If animals can reason, why ma 
they not have souls?-— George M. Young. oh 
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HUMANE 
™ EDUCATION ™ 


A teacher had one very unruly boy in her class; 
he was more trouble than all the rest put together. 
One day she went out to the playground and put 
up a little wooden house for the birds, as it was 
very cold. Next day she saw the unruly boy, 
who was the plague of her life, take half his 
luncheon of cake and crumble it up for the birds. 
The rough lad had a soft heart, and the teacher 
and he became good friends, as she had one too. 
From that time he gave her no more trouble. 
The playground with its little house drew many a 
bird to feed and sip there, and woe betide any boy 
who touched them! The rest pitched into him 
if he did. 


If you are troubled with flies in the room, do 
not use the sticky fly-papers. The dalloon fly- 
trap is capital, and when full can be emptied at a 
distance from the house. In the sick rooma lump 
of common camphor, held over a light till it 
smokes (without letting it burn), will clear a room 
of flies. They dislike the smell, which, however, 
is wholesome for the invalid. Open the windows 
and heat the camphor over a candle or lamp in 
any metal pot or can (or it may be held with the 
tongs and heated), the flies will quickly fly out. 


The love of a cat for her little ones leads her to 
take great trouble and make many sacrifices for 
their comfort. It is an interesting study to watch 
a cat that is not satisfied with the place her kittens 
are in. She will go about scarching until satis- 
fied she has found a better place, then carry her 
kittens one at a time to the new retreat. One 
very anxious mother carried her kittens about so 
much, not finding a place to her mind, that one 
little creature got a twisted neck from the excess of 
mother care. It is a well known fact that cats 
have been known to travel miles carrying their kit- 
tens back to some dearly loved home. An in- 
stance of such patient effort was recently told by 
one who knew the incident was true, in which 
the cat carried her three kittens nine miles to get 
them back to herold home. As she could only 
carry one kitten at a time, the labor she accom- 
plished was certainly marvellous. 


What Dorrington Did 


‘‘Miew-ow-ow-ow !” said Dorrington, in a dole- 
He looked 
around in despair, then repeated the same obser- 
vation and sat down as flat as he could, which 
was pretty flat, for he was a fat, square-built little 
kitten. 
and ran as fast as his short legs would carry him. 


ful voice, as he sat in the gutter. 


But seeing a Skye terrier coming he rose 


Early that morning he had been kicked out of 
the house of Mrs. Flannigan, the washerwoman, 
who had begged him from Mrs. Dorrington, her 
neighbor, to amuse the children. 
two Mrs. Flannigan bore with Dorrington’s ways, 
his clinging round her big feet to beg because he 
was hungry; his coaxing her to cuddle him be- 
cause he had only so lately left his mother. But 
when she found him playing about on the break- 


For a day or 


fast table after having upset the milk, she took 
him to the door and, as she called it, ‘‘fired him 
‘sSure I can’t have the little 
beast about no longer,” she said, ‘‘runnin’ about 


off” into the street. 


the place like a sarpent and botherin’ round all 
day.” 

Dorrington had been wandering about the great 
unkind city ever since; he was tired, his yellow 
coat was muddy, and his little short, pretty legs 
were weak. But he pushed on as bravely as he 
could, looking out for the face that had some pity 
in it, and at last he found this face on the shoul- 
ders of little Polly Jenkins, who was locking into 
the window of atoy shop. Now only that very 
day, Polly’s father, a busy man, had said to her, 
“My little daughter, you are now getting old 
enough to have an allowance—pocket money, I 
From to-day I shall give you half a dollar 
on each Saturday.” Then, patting her hastily on 
the head (Polly’s father was always in a hurry), 
he added, *‘Run away, child, I’m busy.” So now 
Polly was wondering what she should do with so 
much wealth, and as she was trying to make up 


mean. 


her mind she felt something trying to scramble up 
her skirts. 
she saw a ball of yellow fluff, with bright eyes, 
and lo! it was Dorrington. She seized him with 
both hands. She stroked him, she kissed him, 
she spoke lovingly to him. 

‘sPurr, purr,” said Dorrington approvingly, and 
he tried to rub his nose against his new friend’s 
face. 

Polly ran home with her prize, and ran into her 


It made Polly start, but looking down 
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father’s room. She laid Dorrington down among 
the books and papers, without caring for the frown 
which her father gave. 

Polly then, with words that tumbled all in a 
heap out of her mouth she was so much in earnest, 
told her father that she would be willing to give 
up her allowance if she might be permitted to keep 
the kitten. ‘‘And I’m sure,” she wound up, ‘‘such 
a little thing couldn’t eat more than a half a dol- 
lar’s worth of food a week. So may I keep him, 
father ?” 

‘‘Why, Polly, I no uohe you were so pleased 
with your allowance !” 

‘‘So I was, father; but this little kitten hasn’t 
any home, and if I leave him out he’ll be starved, 
or killed by some dog. And besides,” she went 
on, “it’s so lonesome here since mother died! 
And he seems to understand and to comfort me, 
and he’ll be here watching for me every day 
when I come from school, and he—” 

‘sWell, well, Polly,” said her father, wiping 
something from his spectacles, ‘‘keep your kitten 
and your allowance too. Whom have I to work 
for now but you?) Run away now, I’m busy!”’ 

‘Strange, strange!’’? he murmured to himself 
when Polly, proud and happy as a queen, had 
shut the door behind her, hugging the precious 
Dorrington —“strange that I have never noticed 
before what a good girl Polly is. It never entered 
my head that she fretted for her mother and was 
not having a happy life like other children. Well, 
I’ll do better by the child in future.” 

He was as good as his word, and little Polly 
knew no more lonesome days, what with Dorring- 
ton’s company and the time which her father 
spared to be with her. And this happy change 
was all Dorrington’s doing.—The Animals’ Friend 


Supplement. 


A cat who is employed in a shop to catch rats 
recently gave birth to five kittens. The men who 
- work in the shop are very fond of the cat, and one 
of them, finding a nest of very young rats, thought 
they would make a dainty meal for the cat and 
carried them to her bed. But the helpless condi- 
tion of the little ratlings apparently appealed to 
the tender mother love that is so deep and strong 
in the heart of a cat, for she gathered the little ones 
into her warm fur and nursed them with her own 


kittens. 


Another case of singular adoption was that of a 
pet cat and some chickens. Two little chickens 
that needed mothering were put for experiment in 
the cat’s warm bed. The cat took most kindly to 
them and seemed to enjoy their companionship. 


A Needed Reform 

There is a bill drafted to go before the State 
Legislature through the influence of the Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Fur Company to prevent snaring 
or trapping of animals on another person’s land 
without that person consents. A fine of twenty 
dollars for each snare so placed is the penalty. 
The members of the company claim they are 
prompted by humane motives in offering the bill, 
because the snares and traps cause so much suffer- 
ing among the animals that are caught and left to 
starve or freeze to death. | 


It certainly is strange that nothing has yet been 
done to prevent the fiendish cruelty of setting traps. 
How men and boys who set these traps can sleep 
comfortably in their beds knowing that some 
creature is struggling, writhing and agonizing all 
night, and possibly several days until death ends 
its suffering, caught by one leg or both front paws 
in a trap, is a marvel. 

Dogs and cats frequently get their death in the 
woods in this cruel way. Sometimes they escape 
death, as was the case of a cat in West Gloucester. 
This cat, belonging to Mrs. Maria H. Bray, was 
missed for one or two days. He was a great pet, 
and his mistress was very much concerned about 
him. One afternoon near dusk Mrs. Bray, look- 
ing anxiously across the field opposite her house to 
the woods beyond, thought she saw something dark 
moving. She went to investigate and found her 
cat, caught by one leg in a trap, dragging himself 
painfully and slowly along, the trap catching at 
almost every step of the way. How far he 
had dragged himself through the woods, how much 
agony he had endured as the trap pulled at his 
wounded paw, no one can tell, but no one on the 
other hand could doubt that the suffering must 
have been great, unless that person was determined 
to be blind to all animal suffering. Mrs. Bray extri- 
cated the cat with difficulty and was able to nurse 
him so that his leg was saved. Another resident 
of Gloucester lost her pet cat and never found her, 
but did not doubt that she had died ina trap in 
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the woods. Such brutality ought to be stopped 
by law, not to preserve game but to elevate our 
race above savages.—A.*H. S. 


A ‘Friend of Animals” at South Weymouth, 
Mass., writes : 

**T sincerely wish that the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals could do something 
to stop people putting ‘traps’ in the woods. We 
had a handsome cat who was a great pet. He went 
away from home: we hunted everywhere we 
could think of for him. Three days after his 
disappearance my mother heard a noise like a 
chain clanking, and then a ‘meow.’ She went 
out of doors and there she found kitty with his 
leg in a large steel trap and two yards of .iron 
chain attached to it. He must have brought it 
a long way, and with that poor mutilated leg. 
It required a man’s strength to spring the trap. 
We had a doctor attend his leg until well, and 
such a patient kitty! I think that there could not 
be anything more horrible than the setting of 
these traps in the woods.” 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Deserted Cats 
‘The cruel habit that most people have of turn- 
ing. their cats out to starve during the summer 
months has been often mentioned in your helpful 
paper,” says a writer to the New York Herald. 
‘«Still there are people just as cruel in this respect 
as ever, and many a person’s comfort is destroyed 
by the sight of the wretched little creatures as they 
sneak around in eternal fear of the small boy, the 
dogs and the kicks of most of the janitors when 
they try to find something to eat in the garbage 

cans, © 

‘sIt is especially cruel to turn a creature which 
has always had its wants attended to in a comfort- 
able house out into the street to shift for itself. A 
cat brought up in a house is ill fitted to forage, 
but is it not possible that cats can talk to each other 
and that they are kinder to such poor outcasts than 

humans are? 
‘sT live opposite the Chelsea Theological Semi- 
nary, in Chelsea square, and every evening I see a 
sight that is worth a trip to behold. When the 


seminary closed for the season a pretty yellow and 
white cat, which belonged there and which was a 
great pet with all the students, was left to shift for 
itself. It seemed so desolate that an old gentleman 
living in one of the flats took pity on it, and every 
evening he carried it some food. Regularly at four 
o’clock that cat came and sat down on the sidewalk 
in front of his home to wait, with his pretty face 
upturned to watch for his special providence. 

“A few days later this yellow and white cat 
brought a dainty but hungry gray and white one 
which had seemed to belong opposite in one of the 
houses appertaining to the seminary. A few days 
later another one came quite as regularly, and still 
another, until now every evening at sundown there 
are nine cats of all complexions from white to jet 
black sitting in line waiting for their supper. They 
do not quarrel, but wait patiently, and when they 
get their supper they disappear. A kind caretaker 
in one of the big houses keeps a pan of water in 
ber front yard for the cats, and they go there to 
drink. All the ladies in the apartment house now 
save their scraps and carry them to the cats; and 
sometimes they fare sumptuously, and sometimes 
they get barely enough, but they do not grumble 
or find fault. They take what is given them and 
are thankful. 

‘‘What seems to me the remarkable part of this 
affair is, how did these cats, one by one, find out 
that there were some real Christians in this apart- 
ment house, not those that pray Sundays and 
leave their poor dumb beasts to perish miserably, 
and that they should not trouble these kind people, 
but only wait at dusk every evening? Can they 
talk? Have they a clearer way of communicating 
than we have, so that without words they could 
make their friends understand that if they came to 
this particular block and stayed about at this hour 
they would be fed? I wish I knew. 

‘‘The yellow and white cat had a fight with a 
dog—a fox terrier—and his leg was hurt so that 


he limped badly for several days. The old gen- 
tleman mentioned before, who loves all God’s 
creatures, seeing the lame cat below one night 
quite late, took him down a special dish of nice 
cool milk. Now, all the other cats go away when 
they have been fed, but the yellow one evidently 
has kept the milk a close secret, for none of the 
others comes for it and he gets his milk all to him- 
self. He canrun as fast as any of them now, but 
every time he thinks it time for his milk he limps 
terribly—till he gets it. 


TO Our Fourfooted Friends 


Wi emaore ¢ 
hold of in- 
teresting 
stories that 
are reported 
aed oproy bh Mi wile 
League occa- 
sionally, and 


a recent one 
is quite as- 
tonishing, be- 
cause the ob- 
vious 
sibility of it is 
such that it 
seems strange 


impos- 


NANCY AND PACEY 


i mbers - 
The bull terrier Nancy, that some of our me ft chould be res 
have become interested in, has fully re- 
covered and has been given into peated. The 


a good home. story was that 


the League is shielding men and women who 
wish to conceal their dogs until the time for col- 
lecting unlicensed dogs is past. Any one who 
knows anything about the League knows that we 
do not board or keep dogs for their owners to re- 
claim, and that when a dog is brought in to the 
League it is liable to be given away within an hour 
if we find it isan unlicensed dog. When we think 
a dog may be lost we keep it several days, some- 
times longer, but not long enough to tide over the 
time during which dogs are collected. We are 
finding homes for dogs every day, but these homes 
are mostly in the country. As arule, we refuse to 
give dogs away to city homes, and we require 
references when strangers apply. 


It is a matter of great regret to us that some men 
and women who come to the League for dogs and 
cats take offence so quickly when the usual ques- 
tions are asked. The office clerks are instructed 
to ask these questions, and the president, if she 
happens to be in the office when visitors make 
their applications, asks the same questions she has 
instructed others to ask. We cannot have a per- 
sonal knowledge of every one who comes for a dog 
or cat, and we know that the fact a man or woman 
is well dressed and evidently belongs to good society 
is not a guarantee that an animal will be well 
cared for. We dislike giving small dogs or kittens 
where there are young children, since some of the 


a 


most decided cases of ill treatment of animals we 
know of have been perpetrated by children of 
wealthy parents. How any one can object to the 
care we exercise in giving the animals we have 
taken under our protection into other hands is a 
mystery, and must be dismissed as one of the un- 
answerable problems. One thing is certain, no 
one who cares very much for our little protégées 
will be vexed with us because we ask questions. 

We do sometimes give dogs and cats where there 
are young children, but only when we feel satisfied 
that the parents are not getting the animal merely 


as a plaything, without any consideration for the 


animal itself. 


Two cases have come to our knowledge in which 
kittens have been thrown out of the house because 
they scratched the baby. The kitten was defend- 
ing itself as best it could from the rough handling 
of the little child, who was too young to be in- 
trusted with a live plaything. 

A number of dogs have been brought to us to be 
killed, and, doubtless, many more are purposely 
lost, because after being made irritable and nervous 
by constant handling, they have turned upon their 
young owners and bit them. The children were 
not to blame, as they had not been taught to regard 
the comfort of their pet, and the dog was not to 
blame, because he naturally wished to defend 
himself. 


A splendid St. Bernard was deliberately teased 
and tormented until he bit a boy. This boy was 
seen to poke him with a stick a number of times 
until he could bear it no longer, but the owner of 
the dog had to pay the boy’s parents a sum of 
money and the noble dog, naturally a most gentle 
and lovable creature, had to be killed. Such is 
justice | The League will have to stand up for 
justice to our fourfooted friends, even if some- 
times we do alienate some one and lose money by 
so doing. 

We gave away a beautiful cocker spaniel far in 
the country because the children had teased him 
until he began to be snappish. His present owner 


has had no trouble with him. Such cases are con- 
stantly coming up at the League. 


The League was favored by a visit from Nance 
O’Neil recently. This favorite actress was very 
much pleased with all she saw and has become a 
life member of the League. 
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CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


To enable physicians to study the diseases of 
wild animals, an infirmary willbe fitted out at the 
Zoological Garden in a few weeks by the Fair- 
mount Park Commission, says the Philadelphia 
North American. The palm house will be con- 
verted into an up-to-date animal hospital, and by 
promptly removing ailing animals at the first 
symptoms of illness it is believed that the mortality 
at the Zoo will be greatly lessened. 

The necessity for an infirmary at the Zoo has 
been especially made manifest during the last two 
years. In that time one hundred and fifty animals 
have died. Veterinary surgeons who were called 
in found that they were unable to cope with the 
diseases of wild animals, and many perhaps could 
have been saved if their afflictions had been under- 
stood. 

In a recent report concerning the diseases of 
wild animals, Dr. Charles B. Penrose, one of the 
board of directors of the Zodlogical Garden, says 
that an unusual number of monkeys have died of 
tuberculosis at the garden during the year. Despite 
precautions, it seems at present to be impossible to 
prevent a considerable mortality among monkeys 
from tuberculosis. 


Even the best Zoological Gardens are poor ex- 
changesfor freedom and for the native air and haunts 
of the prisoners, so it is not surprising that many ani- 
mals die in their captivety and many others become 
sullen and savage. Let us hope that some day the 
world will be advanced enough to see the cruelty 
of taking animals out of their native forests and 
keeping them in captivity. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


This is a busy time at the League. Onone day 
recently the calls received by telephone and by 
mail, with some left over on the previous day, 
counted up to sixty, and were still coming in. 
These calls came from Somerville, Roxbury, Cam- 
bridge, East Boston, Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, 


South and West Medford, Maplewood, Newton- 
ville, Malden, Chelsea, Beachmont and Roslindale, 
besides many calls in the city of Boston. 


While three men and one boy were hurrying 
about on these orders a woman telephoned to the 
League that she had some dying kittens which she 
wished an agent to come for immediately. The 
reply was made that to send immediately was 
not possible as our men were out and we could 
not tell how soon any of them would return. The 
woman was very indignant and said something to 
the effect that she paid for the support of the 
League and expected her calls to have prompt at- 
tention. We told her we would send a boy in the 
afternoon to get the kittens, but she said that would 
not do, and shut off the telephone. 


It seems strange that any one can be so unreason- 
able as to expect the League to send a man when 
the men are all out, or should be so impatient with 
us when we are overwhelmed with work. It is 
just as easy for the person who is in such a hurry 
to go out and find a messenger, as for the League 
to procure an extra man at an hour’s notice. 
Among the sixty calls the men were struggling 
to answer that day, a number were as pressing as 
that of the impatient member. If a doctor is go- 
ing to visit a very sick patient, and after he starts 
a callcomes for him to go to another patient, also 
very sick, does any one get angry with him because 
he cannot attend to the second call before he has 
finished with the first? There are those who ex- 
pect altogether too much of the Animal Rescue 
League. Asa matter of fact many persons who 
send for our agents might bring the animals them- 
selves. 


When some one has to wait to have a call at- 
tended to we sometimes are asked why we do not 
have enough men to attend to all the calls. The 
answer is easy, and any business person will under- 
stand it. We have as many agents as our means 
allow us to have, perhaps more than we can well 
afford. The public want a perfect establishment. 
They want the dogs and cats to have roomy and 
pleasant quarters, even our new place is not 
large enough to suit some visitors; they expect 
immaculate cleanliness; they want the animals 
well cared for. Can they not see for themselves 
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that such a large work demands a large yearly 
income? Many persons come to the League 
asking for dogs and cats who are not willing to 
give the smallest donation to the League to help 
along the work. Somé are indignant because we 
will not give a dog away unless the one who takes 
it is willing to pay for a collar (twenty-five cents), 
a leash (twenty-five cents), and a metal tag (fifteen 
cents), refunded if the tag is returned. We do not 
sell these things for profit but for the safety of the 
dog ; and apropos of that, a recent newspaper story 
was that the president refused a good home for 
one of the League dogs because the man was not 
willing to ‘‘put up” a dollar. The president 
never used such an expression in her life, and 
never refused a good home on account of a money 
consideration. It cannot need any great amount 
of judgment todecidethat a manor a woman who 
can not or who will not pay twenty-five cents for 
a collar or a leash, is in no position to take care of 
adog. Such stories would not be worth noticing if 
there were not alwaysa few persons who are 
ready to believe anything to the injury of a good 
work, and who will not take the trouble to investi- 
gate for themselves. 


The League was asked to go out in the suburbs 
last winter and take two St. Bernards, a mother 
and puppy, that had been deserted. The dogs 
were received at the League and in due time 
placed in homes. Last week a strange coincidence 
happened. Both the mother and her offspring, 
who is now larger than her mother, were for rea- 
sons that seemed good returned to the League. 
Then occurred a second coincidence. On Satur- 
day, April 2, both the dogs were reclaimed by the 
same families who returned them to the League. 
In both cases the man and his wife came and gave 
the same reason, which was that they had found 
the dogs had won such a deep place in their affec- 
tions they decided to bear any trouble they might 
occasion them. The meeting between the dogs 
and their respective owners showed that the affec- 
tion was mutual, and the same hour two happy 
trios, a man and his wife and a big dog, might 
have been seen departing from the Animal Rescue 
League in different directions. 


If members will leave their summer address at the 
League, Our Footfooted Friends will be sent them. 


An entertainment held for the benefit of the 
League by some of our junior members was unique, 
and by special request the following description has 
been written for Our Fourfooted Friends by Miss 
Eleanor Bancroft, who got up the entertainment : 

‘‘Tam going to give an account of how the mem- 
bers of the S. S. C. gave a little shadow play for 
the Animal Rescue League, called Gentle Alice 
Brown. There were four who took part in it, 
Margaret A. Pearmain, Gertrude L. Amory, Hope 
E. Bancroft and myself. 

‘This is the way you act a shadow play. You 
hang a sheet across an open doorway and light the 
gas behind it. Then some one back of the curtain 
reads, and while she reads you act out with ges- — 
tures the reading. . The eee only sees the 
shadows. 

‘‘The reader began to read and the play started. — 
The program was like this: 


PROGRAM-OF THE PLAY SOE 
ALICE BROWN. 


CHARACTERS. 
Alice Browny).o4, fae ee Hope E. Bancroft 
Robber Brown..... . .. Eleanor Bancroft 
The W 00éts\ cia 2 Gertrude L. Amory 
The Priesitcs 1.5 saa anee Margaret A. Pearmain 


The ladies are requested to take off their hats. 
Refreshments will be served in the parlor. 


The Usher. Oe Edith Wencel 


‘*The play took about a quarter of an hour to 
act, and when it was over every one went into the 
parlor and had refreshments. 

‘At five o’clock all the guests went, and in a 
little while we went too. 

‘CKLEANOR BANCROFT, 
Treasurer of thé sn, ©. 


The League has issued three new leaflets recently. 
One is How to Treat your Horse, and contains 
simple directions on many points connected with 
the care of the horse that should be placed in the 
hands of every driver or owner of a horse. Assist- 
ance in writing this leaflet has been given by men 
who are well-known authorities on horses. 

Another is a letter to ministers, setting forth the 
need of humane teaching and asking ministers to 
read to their congregations the third leaflet, An 
Appeal, which begs families not to abaniaem their 
cats or dogs. 
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IN NEED OF A FRIEND. 


Sample copies of these three leaflets will be sent 
to any one who will write for them, enclosing a two- 
cent stamp. ‘The letter to ministers was sent to 
every minister in Boston and in some of the ad- 
joining towns, and is now being sent out to a lim- 
ited number of school-teachers. We greatly need 
money for this humane educational work. 


A male fox terrier, one year old, comes 
from imported stock, house broken, a pet, must 
be given up by a woman who cannot afford to 
give him away, but will sell him for twenty dollars. 
Write to this office and the woman’s address will 


be given. 

It was announced in our last issue that the 
League, through the kindness of Miss E. W. 
Storer, had astall for one year at Red Acre Farm. 
We now have the pleasure of adding to this good 
news that Miss Martha C. Codman, one of the di- 
rectors of the League, has presented another stall. 
A poor little bay mare, blind of one eye, extremely 
thin, with a lame leg and afflicted in other ways, 
has been the first to get the comfort of this part of 
the League’s wo:k. We are now looking for an- 
other horse that needs to be rescued. 

A horse belonging to a man who wishes to give 
him a rest is under consideration for ‘one of the 
League stalls. 


Who shall Rescue Homeless Dogs ? 


The New York Herald has a story of a dog that 
lay for six days in City Hall Park in plain view of 
hundreds of passers-by, sick and starving. 

A controversy has been going on in New York 
about who shall care for unlicensed dogs, — the 
All humane 
persons believe that such work ought only to be 


city officials or the Humane Society. 


done by men who are most carefully chosen for it, 
the main consideration being that they must be too 
fond of dogs either to handle them roughly or to 
fear them. Several cases have occurred very 
recently in which official dog catchers have not 
only been accused of cruelty to dogs, but the accusa- 
Agents 
appointed by the Humane Societies cannot always 


tions have been proved against them. 


be relied upon, but as a rule they are humane, 
knowing that they stand before the eyes of the 
public as humane officers and must live up to 
their reputation. 

Unfortunately this matter is in the hands of 
politicians to decide. ‘ 


It has been most gratifying to receive so many 
letters expressing commendation of the 1904 re- 
port. 
interests deeply at heart will like to hear extracts 
One that interested 
me very much came from San Francisco. I am 


Members of the League who have its 
from a few of these letters. 


sorry I cannot find space to give the whole letter. 
As I have not time to ascertain from the writer if 
her name can be used, I will not venture to use it 
in this public way. 

‘*T have just read your ¢nnual report for 1904. 
I think if it could be put into the hands of every 
man, woman and child in the world, or even in 
America alone, the world of good it would do 
could never be computed until the final day when 
we shall all stand before the bar of justice, and 
the Great Maker of us all will say: * Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.’ It takes reading of your sort to 
make people think. One great reason for ill 
treatment of animals is that people won’t think. 
I believe I could do good with some of your re- 


ports andI enclose one dollar for that purpose.’’ 
— A. E.G. 
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If there is any truth in good luck attending a 
black cat’s advent into a household the League 
ought to have a windfall of money or some other 
piece of luck, for recently black cats and kittens 
have been poured in upon us. One of the hand- 
somest and largest cats ever brought to the League 
came in a week ago, banished from home and 
friends because of his propensity for birds and 
He is a well-behaved 


cat and has been no trouble, but he is going to try 


success in catching them. 


a new home in a few days, where a devoted friend 
to cats will do her best to make him happy with- 
out the pastime of hunting. Gradually the black 
cats and kittens are finding homes, but we would 
be glad to have them taken a little faster. 


There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals,. who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
timely dose of one of these remedies. Otis Clapp 
and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 
information of their use. 


CARBO- 
NEGUS 


For HOME, STABLE 
and KENNEL 


UMB animals suffer 
more from ignorance 
and carelessness 

than from intended cruelty. 

Cleanliness is the first 
important step toward 
health. 

Health means comfort 
and contentment. 

CARBO-NEGUS is the friend of humanity and a 
greater friend to the Dog, the Cat and the Horse. 
CARBO-NEGUS cures many ills, prevents others, and 
preserves health. Trial bottle can be had at your drug- 
gist’s or grocer’s free. Ask for it. 

P.S. They don’t care to give away a bottle of 


DR. A. C. DANIELS 


CARBO-NEGUS, because they don’t make a profit on 


what they give away. Insist on their giving you at 
least one trial bottle. You will then know whether you 
want to use it and buy it. 


They can all have trial bottles without cost, 
Druggists or Grocers. 


A. C. DANIELS, 


BOSTON, = MASSACHUSETTS 


THE ANIMAL’S DEFENDER 


Organ of 


The New England Anti-vivisection Society 


Established in 1896; contains the 
latest Anti-vivisection and kindred 
news, original articles and criticisms 


50 cents per year 


1 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 
(Room 78.) _ 


DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


frank A. Burrelle Has 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist  editori- 
ally says: ‘‘ With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
_ Burrelle becomesthe 
; dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
was developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- ‘ 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


Developed the 
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OLD GRIs rT Mi! LL 


ee is 
<i 


A: this season of the year we find that 
dogs and puppies do much better and are 
healthier when fed on Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread and Puppy Bread. They eat it readily 
and it agrees with them, keeping their coats 
in good condition and their general health fine. 
Young puppies should have the Puppy Bread 
which isimade [from a special formula. Puppies, 
like babies, have delicate stomachs and what 
would ‘suffice for a full grown dog would not 
do at all for a delicate baby dog. 


Potter & Wrightington 


35; CHARLES RIVER AVENUE, 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON. 


PACK AWAY YOUR 


Winter Clothing 
Blankets 
Furs and Robes 


- WITH. 


JAYNES’ 
CEDAR LAVENDER COMPOUND 


15c. PER POUND PACKAGE. 


One pound does the work of three pounds 
of Camphor at about one-twentieth the cost. 


JAYNES & CO. 


TRADE-MARK. 


50 Washington St., Corner Hanover. 
877 Washington St., Opposite Oak. 
143 Summer St., Corner South. 
129 Summer St. 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


“UPLANDS.” New cottage, furnished, on a breezy hill. 
of Lake Sunapee and surrounding mountains. Ten minutes’ walk from 
sand beach, bathhouses. Pine woods all around. Rooms large and airy. 
Open fireplace ; bathroom; hot and cold water upstairs and down. 
Laundry, set tubs. Six bedrooms. Good barn if desired. Rent $325 with 
barn. $275 without. 


Apply A. S. D., Box 85, New London, N. H. 


Fine view 


Board for Small Dogs 
Address Tirs. ANNA McCULLOCH, 
20 GREENWOOD AVE., 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


MASS. 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled, For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


MEMBERSHIP 


We are glad to welcome new members 
to our League. Membership fees are: 


Life Members, $100. 


Active Members - - - $5.00 Annually 
Associate Members - - $1.00 ! 
Junior Members - - - 25cents “ 
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UNRIVALED NATURE BOOKS 


The Wood Folk Series 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 
Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 
Mailing price 70 cents. Mailing price $1.65. 
Comstock’s Ways of the Six-Footed. Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 
Mailing price 45 cents. Mailing price 70 cents. 
Morley’s Insect Folk. Stickney’s Bird World. 
Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 70 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Specialist ie oy ae 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . . 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge innit 
phone, cs Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, from $3.00 to $22.00 each. 
Dog Carrying Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. Try LOV-- 
ELL’S DOG SOAP, Entirely Harmless, Improves Coat, Kills 
Fleas, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of 3 Cakes 60c. 
’ ; '| Complete ‘Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, etc. Send 
Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 


51 Carver Street, IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


3 T,.0° OOP MEO DATE Y 163 and 165 Washngton Sreet, Boston. 


